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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 

9/11 is a historically significant event that was hastily designated by authorities 9/11; critical criminology; 
as an act of both terrorism and war. It led to a call for forensics investigations political crime; disciplinary 
and commissions of inquiry, notably the 9/11 Commission, which reported knowledge 

famously on alleged lapses in intelligence, preparedness and bureaucratic 

imagination. Some high profile crime events may be understood as ‘apex 

crimes’, conceptualized here as a subtype of political crime in which the 

ideological order, official narrative, contested and problematic forensics and 

third party review are each constitutive features. In support of a sociology of 

9/11 as a criminal event and apex crime, the paper considers how 9/11 has 

‘played out’ or been understood in criminology. The implication of the 

analysis is that the absence of serious academic engagement with 9/11 as a 

crime event is indicative of a lack of critical scrutiny of high-level political 

crimes in scholarly discourse (in criminology and other disciplines) and that 

this gives a pass to one of the most significant crime events in the past 50 years. 


Introduction 


Big crimes are marked with contested facts; contested facts corrode big solidarities. 9/11 is a crime of 
global significance that has produced willing coalitions, but how do we really know it? Important to 
an understanding of developments in the global order is discovering how big events play between 
empirical record, forensic fact and crime story in government communications, corporate media 
and academic discourse. To this end, the paper sets out to contribute to scholarship concerning 
how historically eventful criminally political or politically criminal acts are attributed or categorized. 
It introduces the concept of ‘apex crime’ and reviews the extent to which criminological knowledge 
of 9/11 is a function of discursive configuration and production that may be associated with this type 
of political crime. 

In the core approach and standpoint, whether empirical or interpretive, social science research is 
bound up in refereed articles that draw authority from sources that are valid and reliable (Fuchs & 
Ward, 1994). Like other social science disciplines, criminology relies heavily upon government 
sources and documents, particularly in matters involving national security. Criminologists contrib- 
ute to knowledge by adding to the ‘material foundation of the utterance production’ (Keller, 2011, 
p. 57) and are ‘in the know when they have made their contributions in the conventional formats 
of knowledge (Keller, 2011). The production of knowledge is confined and configured in disciplinary 
concepts, and impact is measured by further representation or reproduction (and sometimes their 
innovative reconfiguration) across resident fields or subfields. 
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9/11 may be perceived according to the dimensions of a sociology of knowledge approach to dis- 
course (SKAD) as defined by Keller (2011). Accordingly, knowledge structuring occurs through 
knowledge configurations or the structuring of the contexts of discourse. This includes an interpretive 
frame which is ‘circulated through discourses and make it possible to understand what a phenom- 
enon is all about’ (Keller, 2011, p. 57) and also classification schemes that guide reviews of what a 
phenomenon is really about. Knowledge phenomena have structure or are distinguished by attribu- 
tions of causes and responsibilities and values and also by narration or story-line by which genera- 
tional episodes are given a certain type or coherence (pp. 57-60). SKAD also consists of discourse 
production or the material foundation of the utterance production that includes the ‘interaction 
between the social actors and the speaker positions’ inclusive of institutional and organizational 
arrangements like media arenas and scientific venues (p. 60). Lastly, power-effects are changes in 
the world that are linked to the social processing of the discourse or the ‘actual ways of acting 
which are a result of the discursive interpellations’ (p. 60). The production and configuration of 
knowledge produce intended and unintended aggregate changes in the world that result from the 
discursive intervention. 

The designation of victim and perpetrator, investigation and cover-up and legal prosecution and 
exceptional measures are each subject to knowledge configuration and discourse production. Ana- 
lysts have problematized crimes of the powerful (Rothe & Kauzlarich, 2016), corporate and state 
crime (Jamieson & McEvoy, 2005; Kramer, Michalowski, & Kauzlarich, 2002), political criminality 
(Turk 1982), white-collar crime (Sutherland, 1945) and, more recently, state crimes against democ- 
racy (SCAD) (deHaven-Smith, 2006).' However, mainstream criminology is dominated by state- 
based attributions of crime such that some of the most egregious and wilful harms have been 
under-investigated (Michalowski, 2013). The crime with which I am concerned is a class of political 
crime (targeted or terrorist homicide) that involves the most powerful state or corporate actors, but 
in ordered ambiguity upon deep state networks and power effects (de Lint & Virta, 2004; Lofgren, 
2016; Scott, 2014). If there is a ranking of political crime, and the top of the order is the apex, 
then what I shall refer to as ‘apex crime’ belongs there. Equally, if crime depends upon governmental 
recognition and institutional knowledge (mainstream vs. critical criminology) review of crime events 
must pay heed to discourse production according to a sociology of knowledge. 

In ‘apex crime’ four clusters of factors are at play. First, there is an event of paradigm or norm- 
changing significance, one that is stipulated or framed by authorities in a knowledge configuration. 
9/11 is a crime event that changed the way many criminologists and security analysts conceived of 
crime. In contrast to hybrid foreign-Muslim warrior-criminals are the ideology of American values 
and the vulnerable openness of the US homeland. Second, the nomination of victim, perpetrator 
and implicit purpose, forms a ‘government’ discourse or ‘official narrative’, which is very quickly 
disseminated from high-placed official platforms and sources (government leader or spokesper- 
son). This narrative, in which there is enormous political investment, is mooted soon after the 
event and in advance of the criminal investigation. It nominates cause and effect with the state 
as victim and an ideological enemy as the perpetrator. It sets up a confirmation bias for evidence 
discovery, indicating what is sensible to search and examine. Third, a forensic review dependent on 
government accounts more or less confirms the government narrative. In the case of 9/11, this is 
the Commission and its best-selling report that opens with the famous line “We have some planes’. 
Due to the substantial political interest in the forensic outcomes of apex crime, deviations from or 
novel applications of best practice forensics are hypothesized to occur with regularity where gov- 
ernment has deemed an event as possessing national security implications and applications, but 
they are also dismissed as irrelevant to the outcome of the investigation. Fourth, expert and 
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media reviews confirm the official narrative, somewhat tautologically. The sensitivity of the 
national security discourse in addition to its statutory obligations, and media’s proneness to occu- 
pation by national security actor interests compels media to support the official narrative. Expert 
review, depending on official sources and government resources, tends to be uncritical of the 
official account. If apex crime may involve a type of predatory ‘political’ malfeasance, it is given 
a scholarly pass. A critical or radical forensics of apex crimes is left bereft of the requisite 
authorities. 

Each of these factors is necessary. That is to say, an apex crime by definition requires that the 
event (inclusive of its resolution) has extraordinary cultural and political significance. It must 
involve a quickly produced official narrative that must include the state or government in the 
prominent role of ideological victim (as consistent with terrorism and political crime), and it 
sets up the parameters of the official review into the event to confirm the already-named 
sequence of causation and significance. When an event is nominated as an open challenge to 
the ordering principle (Buzan, 1999) or the status quo ante of social and political norms, security 
pivots on the ambiguous (de Lint & Virta, 2004). As we know from long experience (Blum, 
2003), this presents an opportunity to cajole support for a refreshed faith in government auth- 
orities, providing them with the opportunity to restore or expand the reach of empire and the 
space of exception (Schmitt, 1985). 

In the next section, 9/11 is divided by the terms of the sociology of knowledge and apex crime 
(according to the divisions of knowledge configurations and production and power effects to 
match the event, narrative, recovery and review features of apex crime). The paper will then address 
how 9/11 has been taken up in criminological discourse. The role of the 9/11 Commission Report in 
the criminological take-up of the 9/11 event is considered through an analysis of the reference to the 
report as a stand-in for the determination of the event. In reviewing the criminological uptake of the 
Commission, the paper applies the sociology of knowledge concept ‘power effects’ as a factor of apex 
crime. This is achieved with a systematic review of the empirical appearance and status of the Com- 
mission in academic, specifically criminological, journals. The finding is that few if any criminologi- 
cal journal articles are engaged with 9/11 as a crime event and criminology is, therefore, uncritical of 
one of the most significant criminal events of the past 50 years. 


Sociology of knowledge approach to discourse and apex crime and 9/11 
criminology 


9/11 has advanced some concrete institutional interests in the seeding and proliferation of a variety 
of contestable but not necessarily contested themes. It is an event that was quickly configured 
through an interpretive frame by authorities that provided a hierarchy and classification of appro- 
priate designations of objects and stipulation of causal forces. It was an exogenous attack. It was an 
attack on ‘our values’. It was an act of war by a non-state actor. It was completely, breathtakingly 
unpredictable and qualitatively unique. These represent paradigm event configurations. 

In terms of the discourse production, the event was branded by top officials and security experts 
through media as an intelligence ‘failure’ that must be investigated according to an intelligence fail- 
ure and followed up by reforms and dramatic changes to values and priorities. It was forensically 
examined through the prism of the 911 Commission and the NIST and FEMA investigations accord- 
ing to confirmation bias. Lastly, regarding power effects, we will report on an analysis of the imprint 
of the knowledge configuration and discourse production on expert criminological discourse con- 
cerning this big event. 
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Knowledge configuration - 9/11 as paradigm event 


Paradigm events are irruptive phenomena (Hess & Martin, 2006; Sewell, 1996). They involve a bold or 
spectacular, asymmetric or hybrid transgression against an ideologically significant target. They are 
‘extreme events’ (Javorsek Ii & Schwitz 2014, p. 642), a ‘subclass of happenings’ that may possess 
the character of ‘strategic surprise’ (Levite, 1987) that ‘may significantly transform structures’ (Sewell 
2005, p. 100) or a way of seeing the ordering principle, a set of assumptions or government posture or 
direction regarding the way the world needs to prioritize matters of strategic concern (Buzan, 1999, p. 
8; Clemens, 2007, p. 649). The deviant act directly or indirectly impacts sovereign decision-making or 
national security state interests. Since the outcome of the crime or event narrative may change or pre- 
serve the ordering principle it may also be a ‘deep event’ (Scott, 2011), a matter of strategic importance 
guided by tradecraft that involves the play of national security actors in a ‘best truth’ (Berkowitz & 
Goodman, 2000), or a forensic and historical record that is collected to match the official account. 

9/11 was a spectacular act in the wake of which followed an equally breathtaking reordering 
of geostrategic and US national priorities. Many areas of security and international affairs are post 
9/11. There was a way of viewing the strategic and political environment before 9/11 which changed 
dramatically after it. Former Chief of CIA Counter-terrorism Centre Cofer Black testified to the Com- 
mission on 26 September 2002 of the US posture that ‘after 9/11, the gloves come off. The examples 
will be endless. The precautionary principle was normalized following 9/11 (Susskind 2006). The 
event informed a tranche of legislation bringing military authorities into the domestic sphere. The 
Commission inspired enactment of the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004 
(IRTPA), ‘the most significant reorganization of the intelligence community since the National Secur- 
ity Act of 1947’ (Fenster, 2008, p. 1292). The PATRIOT Act pushed against constitutional protections. 
The NSA was set loose to unconstitutionally collect everything from anyone (Binney 2012). The 
National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) continues to permit indefinite detention of Americans 
deemed associates of terrorists and the assassination of Americans (e.g. al-Awlaki). Geneva conven- 
tions were brushed aside. The CIA was permitted to torture (Bybee & Yoo, 2002 ). Non-state terrorism 
and weak state ‘swamps’ became fair game for COIN and asymmetric or hybrid warfare. In the wake 
of foreign interventions (Iraq, Afghanistan, Libya, Syria) justified by reference to 9/11 there was a 
second wave blowback of domestic security threat in homegrown and right-wing terrorism. 

Whoever its perpetrators, 9/11 constitutes a crime involving culturally and politically significant 
targets (the Pentagon, WTC, White House). Since it was an act perpetrated against national security 
targets in the United States it enlisted the national security array of the nation and international 
security instruments of the world. Consequently, the designation of the act (by scale and type, ie. 
act of war, terrorism, murder) had paradigm significance for the global political order. With 9/11, 
that ordering or re-ordering concerns the very institutions that are called upon to provide the 
means of discovery, transmission and interpretation, including domestic law enforcement, the mili- 
tary, national security, the state department, United Nations, officials engaged in forensic discovery 
and intelligence analysis, and fourth estate and academic experts who provide commentary suppor- 
tive or dismissive of that narrative. 


Discourse production 1: official narrative in the 9/11 Commission 


The second element incorporates Keller’s discourse production into the necessary factors of apex 
crime. As per Keller (2011) the act’s ontology, phenomenology and transactability (or the nature, 
knowledge and implicit purpose) is quickly stipulated or fixed by a government leader or designate 
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according to an ‘establishment’ or ‘official’ narrative of the crime event. As Clemens (2007) and 
Wagner-Pacifici (2010) suggest, the immediate interpretation of a paradigm event by well-positioned 
authorities will overdetermine its significance. Events are framed by political leaders first and fore- 
most. In significant crimes involving ideologically sensitive resources, the government authority is 
under pressure to quickly categorize and suggest a perpetrator. This framing, in which there is an 
enormous political investment as a matter of the exception in the security of government (Schmitt, 
1985), is mooted soon after the event and in advance of any criminal investigation. 

Wagner-Pacifici (2010, p. 1356) argues that the attempt to bind events in material and rhetorical 
boundaries will be incomplete and subject to their innate ‘restlessness’. Seeking to avoid this, the 
publication of the narrative sets up a confirmation bias for evidence discovery, indicating what is sen- 
sible to search and examine. The narrative proffered is one where the state, nation, society, culture or 
political values are named as the vulnerable commodity, target and victim. The government also 
broadcasts one or more of its ideological opponents as the purposeful perpetrator. The nomination 
of victim, perpetrator and implicit purpose, establishes the victimology. 

Following Keller (2011), the performative event of 9/11 was immediately linked to remonstrations 
of resolve in a martial orientation: ‘we are at war’. The identifications and approach assumed an exis- 
tential conflict rather than, as previously with acts of domestic terrorism, a crime requiring factual 
determinations of wrongdoing prior to parties being blamed and remedies being sought. Former 
Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak told the BBC an hour after the attacks that a global war against 
Islamic terrorism was needed to be launched and implied that the perpetrator was bin Laden (BBC 
World, 11, 2001). Only 6 hours after the attack, at 3:15 pm, Director of Central Intelligence George 
Tenet reported to the president that evidence pointed to the al Qaeda organization as the ‘master- 
mind’ behind the attacks (Goldber, Papadopoulos, Putney, Berlage, & Welch, 2007). 

Apropos, it is consistent with a telling criticism of the Commission that it provided a full account 
only of that evidence or information that was consistent with the view that the event was the result of 
an attack by bin Laden and al Qaeda and involved the U.S. government agencies only in terms of 
failures of capabilities, management and imagination (Rovner & Long, 2005; Griffin, 2005, pp. 
13-15). According to Weiner, Zelikow tightly navigated the Commission to not to follow - or sys- 
tematically and deliberately to avoid - investigating, the minutiae of decision-making depending on 
how it supported the ‘surprise attack’ narrative (in Wallace & Stuchell, 2011). 

For an authoritative account of the events of 9/11 researchers rely upon the The 9/11 Commission 
Report: Final Report of the National Commission on Terrorist Attacks upon the United States (2004) 
and the National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) Final Report of the National Con- 
struction Safety Team on the Collapse of the World Trade Center Towers (2002)? Initially resisted 
by the Bush administration and the House and Senate Intelligence Committees, the national com- 
mission was struck after much lobbying by victim families (Hadfield, 2008) and a close stipulation of 
the terms of reference (Lemack, 2007, p. 750). Comprised of ten Democrat and Republican commis- 
sioners evenly divided, a Democrat vice-chairman (Hamilton) and a Republican, president- 
appointed chairman (Kean) and supported by more than 80 staff members, it was mandated to 
investigate the government’s readiness to meet and react to the attacks and to ‘identify, review, 
and evaluate the lessons learned’.* Upon reviewing over 2 million documents and interviewing 
more than 1200 individuals, it formed conclusions and recommended remedies concerning practices 
of government agencies and the formal and informal protocols and legislation that it found had 
obstructed prevention (Campbell, Guilfoyle, & Howe, 2012). 

The 9/11 Commission findings received mixed reviews. The commissioners produced a ‘widely 
celebrated and influential final report’ (Fenster, 2008, p. 1268) that ‘reads like a thriller’ (Fenster, 
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2008; Warren, 2007), placed on the New York Times bestseller list and was in the running to winning 
a 2004 National Book Award. They had hoped that the Report would be ‘foundational’, a ‘solid and 
authoritative bedrock that would fix the narrative of 9/11 to a select historical significance (Fenster, 
2008, p. 1285). According to its many protagonists, if not in fact, the Commission established itself 
‘as authoritative’, supported by its ‘web of dependent relationships with the political branches’. 
Although otherwise critical of its impact on intelligence, respected intelligence analyst Paul Pillar 
(2006, p. 1022) argues that the Commission achieved a ‘prominence and success that has made it 
the envy of commissions of inquiry everywhere’. Pillar (2006, p. 1022) also gives the Commission 
credit for ‘earning its stature with its detailed and well-crafted account of the terrorist plot that 
had led to its own creation’. Fenster notes that the “9/11 Commission was ‘a model for future inde- 
pendent investigations’ (Fenster, 2008, p. 1293); it was hailed for transparency, ‘finding the truth and 
holding people accountable’ (2008, p. 1268). Zegart (2005), agreed with the Commission ‘regarding 
institutional failures.’ 

On the other hand, a Harper’s magazine cover story described it as a ‘cheat’, ‘fraud’ and ‘white- 
wash’ (De Mott 2004). It was wrong on intelligence re-organisation (Pillar, 2006; Rovner & Long, 
2005) and highly selective. The Commission used ‘partial truths, irrelevant references, plays on 
words, quotations out of context, and suggestive language leading to false inferences to portray as 
weak what had been a strong strategic analytical performance’ (Pillar, 2006, p. 1022). It depended 
on shallow thinking or theory (bureaucratic imagination) and is inconsistent where it identifies fail- 
ure and reform, as for instance where it recommends both centralization and imagination, with these 
necessarily leading to incoherent policy outcomes (Rovner & Long, 2005). Max Cleland resigned 
from the Commission, stated that it is ‘a national scandal ....One of these days we will have to 
get the full story because the 9-11 issue is so important to America. But this White House wants 
to cover it up’ (Democracy Now, 2004). The Senior Counsel to the 9/11 Commission, John Farmer, 
who led the 9/11 staffs inquiry, said ‘at some level of the government, at some point in time ... there 
was an agreement not to tell the truth about what happened’ (cited in Scott, 2011, p. 194). The self- 
evaluation of co-chair Lee Hamilton is that the Commission ‘was set up to fail’ (Kean, Hamilton, & 
Rhodes, 2007, p. 261). This assessment encompasses the commission’s inability to gather and disse- 
minate the information that would have provided the footing for a properly independent investi- 
gation, free of the influence of the executive branch, Congress and intelligence leadership. As per 
Kean and Hamilton, untrue testimony was a result: 


Fog of war could explain why some people were confused on the day of 9/11, but it could not explain why 
all of the after-action reports, accident investigations, and public testimony by FAA and NORAD 
officials advanced an account of 9/11 that was untrue. (Kean et al., 2007, p. 261) 


Although the key terms developed and promoted from the official narrative were immediately and 
widely embraced, the fact is that the Commission was stymied from discovering the facts of the 
crime. It was compelled to permit minders to attend witness testimonies and relied upon bipartisan 
agreement for conclusions. As per Fenster (2008, p. 1276): 


The Commission could secure information directly from federal agencies and individuals — information 
that agencies were required to furnish ‘to the extent authorized by law’ - but only commissioners acting 
with authority granted by a majority of the Commission could make the requests necessary to obtain the 
information. 


Kean and Hamilton suggested that the Justice Department was behind a directive barring intelli- 
gence officials from being interviewed by the panel without the presence of the ‘minders’ (Shenon 
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2003). Kean described the presence of ‘minders’ at the interviews: ‘I think the commission feels 
unanimously that it’s some intimidation to have somebody sitting behind you all the time who 
you either work for or works for your agency’, he said. “You might get less testimony than you 
would’ (Shenon, 2003).* 

Many commissioners had long-standing ties to the intelligence establishment including as ‘former 
congressional oversight committee staff members or former employees of the federal agencies whose 
performance the Commission would review (Fester 2008:1281). Weiner (2008, p. 480) noted that 
like the staffs of congressional intelligence oversight committees, the Commission was supported 
by career CIA officers ‘who could look after their own’. In implementation and decision-making 
the Commission relied upon its Executive Director, Philip Zelikow, ‘who had served in earlier 
Republican administrations as well as on the George W. Bush transition team’ (Fenster 
2008:1280) and had close ties to National Security Advisor Condoleeza Rice. The template for the 
investigation’s narrative was itself a matter of patriotic defence the minding of which made it imposs- 
ible not to conclude intelligence organizational reform was necessary (Marrin, 2011; Pillar, 2006, 
p. 1037). 

Lastly, much was snipped and redacted. Significant testimonies pertaining to foreknowledge of 
the attacks was left out of the report, mostly through the parsing work of Zelikow and senior officials 
in the NSA, CIA and FBI (Edmonds, 2011; Fenton, 2011). For example, the Commission made an 
almost marginal notation that some FBI field agents and CIA analysts initiated informal contacts 
with their inter-agency or inter-office counterparts to query leads that had been ignored or discarded 
by their superiors (Kean & Hamilton, 2004, pp. 268-275). Famously, most of the information on the 
Saudi connection was redacted.” Matt Fulgham, assistant director of National Archives and Records 
Administration’s Center for Legislative Archives, which oversees the Commission documents, 
advised that although more than a third of the 575 cubic feet of records have been reviewed for poss- 
ible release, many of those documents will remain withheld or heavily redacted indefinitely. About 
two-thirds of the material is still classified by agencies that gave it to the commission under ORCON 
or Originator Control (Open Access, 2012, p. 18). Borer, Twing, and Burkett (2014, p. 173) argue 
that the public record of 9/11 will for a long time be unlikely to yield enough of the archive to provide 
a definitive account of causes, including the presumption there was a failure. Together with Wallace 
and Stuchell (2011) they contend that the archive has been used to ‘shape and interfere with legit- 
imate inquiries’ and to evade or shape blame and responsibility away from both democratic and 
republican actors. Access to documents that may have been shown to the President was able to 
be seen by the Commission, so long as there was no overt evidence to prove that the president actu- 
ally looked at the papers. Still classified is a 30-page summary of the April 2004 interview by all 10 
commissioners with President George W. Bush and Vice President Dick Cheney. Also sealed are vast 
amounts of information on al Qaeda and U.S. intelligence efforts and records documenting actions 
taken by Bush on the day of the attacks and much of the Clinton White House’s responses to al 
Qaeda. Some unique and original National Security Archives documents which would have been 
responsive to Commission queries were stuffed into socks and underclothing and ferreted out of 
the building by Clinton’s designated representative to the Graham-Ross Committee, Sandy Berger. 

The use of these devices or restrictions, including a bipartisan consensus of evidence gathering, 
intelligence minders, employment of compromised insiders, the parsing and redacting of key evi- 
dence and sources, not to mention the non-review of the non-investigation of the crime site and 
drawing upon testimony from torture (see next section) worked to support the story-line or ‘public 
myth’ that Zelikow appeared determined to produce.’ Given all of this, scholars would be prudent to 
treat the Commission’s authoritative account with scepticism. 
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Discourse production II: forensic recovery or confirmation bias 


The collection of evidence is mandated and constrained to support the official narrative. In line with 
this, resources and authorities that are dependent on those terms of reference are directed to actors 
and agencies that may be more likely to align with the narrative and away from alternative lines of 
inquiry. The pressure to recover and discover in line with the established, official narrative is such 
that the gathering, selection and testing and analyses of the evidence is limited in scope or terms 
of reference (i.e. confirmation bias). Much possibly relevant evidence will not be gathered and tested 
and given the bias, standards are weakened or set aside. The ability to publicly disseminate raw data 
and tests and analysis comes up against the national security and secrecy claims of the executive 
branch, whose agents and actors may act to quarantine evidence, tests and results, and may even 
destroy trace evidence before it can be analysed. 

The 9/11 narrative instructed forensic recovery, and departures from standard processes were the 
rule rather than the exception. Glanz and Lipton (2001) reported that Mayor Giuliani displaced 
New York City’s Department of Sanitation by a new body, the Department of Design and Construc- 
tion (DDC) under Michael Burton, who oversaw the ‘most aggressive possible schedule of demoli- 
tion and debris removal’ because a forensic examination of evidence was unnecessary: “We know why 
they fell, ‘he said. ‘Because they flew two planes into the towers’ (Glanz & Lipton, 2001). Matthew 
G. Monahan, a spokesman for the city’s DDC said, “The city considered it reasonable to have recov- 
ered structural steel recycled’ (Glanz & Lipton, 2001). As per Manning (2002), in an editorial in Fire 
Engineering: 

Such destruction of evidence shows the astounding ignorance of government officials to the value of a 

thorough, scientific investigation of the largest fire-induced collapse in world history. I have combed 


through our national standard for fire investigation, NFPA 921, but nowhere in it does one find an 
exemption allowing for the destruction of evidence for buildings over 10 stories tall. 


The Federal Emergency Management Administration (FEMA) was responsible for a building per- 
formance report (FEMA, 2002) into the WTC collapse, which was in turn investigated by a congres- 
sional committee. Rep. Anthony Wiener (D-NY) summed up its finding: 


this amounts to a crime scene investigation, yet ... there wasn’t even a weapon found, there weren’t 
even fingerprints taken, and if truth be told there wasn’t even a detective assigned to the case until 
very late in the process ... there has been no comprehensive investigation ... crucial evidence has 
been mishandled... (C-Span, May 2002) 


The subsequent, and infamous, National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) WTC build- 
ing collapse investigation was no better. It depended upon uncollected, missing and contradicting 
evidence: 97% of the steel from all three WTC buildings was shipped off before public pressure per- 
mitted some to be forensically examined (NIST had no steel to forensically examine WTC7) (Glanz 
& Lipton, 2001; Manning, 2002). Nano-thermite in 9/11 dust was not forensically examined (Harrit 
et al., 2009; Ryan, 2008; Ryan, Gourley, & Jones, 2009). 100+ witnesses providing oral history of wit- 
nessed explosions was not examined (Clark, 2002; MacQueen, 2006), nor was any evidence of 
explosions or explosive residue collected or examined. 

The Commission and the FBI did not pursue the money trail beyond the narrow target of bin 
Laden, the hijackers and some of al Qaeda associated actors (Kean & Hamilton, 2004, fn 130). Bel- 
gian Finance Minister, Didier Reynders, said that that British markets were probably used for trans- 
actions and the German central bank president, Ernst Welteke, said there was ‘almost irrefutable 
proof (Ryan, 2010). Statistical evaluations of conditional and unconditional distributions of 
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historical stock option activity in key effected stocks showed that informed trading did occur (Ches- 
ney, Crameri, & Mancini, 2015; Poteshman, 2006; Ryan, 2010; Wong, Thomson, & The, 2011). How- 
ever, the Commission did not pursue how ‘informed’ traders were linked to the crime and concluded 
instead in a footnote that a ‘single U.S.-based institutional investor with no conceivable ties to al 
Qaeda’ was involved in ‘highly suspicious trading on its face’ (Kean & Hamilton, 2004, p. 172, fn 
130). The British regulator, The Financial Services Authority, followed suit, and wrote off its inves- 
tigation when it did not find an al Qaeda connection (Ryan, 2010). 

In the meantime, the Commission’s narrative as set out in chapter one of its Final Report relied 
upon evidence gained from the interrogations of detainees at the CIA’s black sites. Information from 
torture may not withstand the hearsay rule in court (Campbell et al., 2012).° The torture used on the 
alleged co-conspirators was a Chinese communist technique specifically designed for ‘eliciting false 
confessions for propaganda’ (Senator Levin in WashingtonBlog, 2009). Unsurprisingly, at least four 
of the people whose interrogation figured in that famous narrative have claimed that they told inter- 
rogators information as a way to stop being ‘tortured’ (see Kean et al., 2007, p. 146). Abu Zubaydah 
was named as a top operational manager and planner central to the Commission’s construction of 
the crime, but even the U.S. government has had to admit that this was not so and has kept him not 
charged him with any crime (Department of Defense, Military Commissions, April 30, 2009). 


Power effects: knowledge discovery and review of 9/11 in media and expert discourse 


Lastly, the narrative is ‘confirmed’ through the competing institutions of a plural or liberal democ- 
racy. Liberal democratic rule is expected to be based on knowledge gathered through courts indepen- 
dent of the executive and legislative bodies. In addition to legal instruments and bodies, the fourth 
estate as well as scientific expertise identified with peer-reviewed processes are used to review and 
test contentions. An open, verifiable or ‘scientific’ method is to lend some capacity on the part of 
a polity to evaluate knowledge claims. 

This leads us back to the official account of 9/11. Big events like 9/11 may redirect institutional 
mandates and defy the protocols of knowledge production. As above, lack of scrutiny of the foun- 
dation of 9/11 indicates uneven attention to standards and scientific certainty or evidence. The Com- 
mission deferred to government interests and ideology and used exceptions to the rule of law 
discovery and depended upon deviations from, or novel applications of, best practice forensics. 

And what of expert or scientific review of the narrative? If regular protocols of discovery and 
recovery are set aside or altered, professional accountabilities and independent review of evidence 
is what remains to provide open democracies with assurances. For 9/11 two observations: the cor- 
porate media, and particularly high-placed media sources, supported the official narrative and agi- 
tated for a ‘war’ posture (Kellner, 2004), leaving the alternative media to provide space for the 
counter-narrative. But what is the status of 9/11 in academic discourse? To this we now turn. 

9/11 was first if not foremost a crime scene. It required protocols of evidence recovery and 
sampling and testing to establish the facts of the crime. But if 9/11 is an apex crime, it may be under- 
stood with reference to the conditions or conditionalities that structures knowledge about such 
events. As we shall see, the fraught ontology and epistemology of apex crimes have divided academic 
and popular discourse and accounts. In this regard, discourse within disciplines is more or less pro or 
anti established power, more or less political and critical. As per Fuchs and Ward (1994), the 
configuration and content of criminological inquiry will have a core and periphery, with construc- 
tivism and scepticism of mainstream nostrums located toward the edge or critical or radical 


periphery. 
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Administrative criminology is concerned with managing the crime problem from the point of 
view of the government agency that is charged with public safety (which in the UK is the Home 
Office) and seeks to problem-solve or improve efficiencies where the parameters have already 
been set. It holds that, in the main, people are rational actors guided by routines of opportunity 
or situational crime prevention and that policy is and ought to be based, in the main, on extant, 
structural (sociological and political) foundations (Mayhew, 2016). Pat Carlen thus defines admin- 
istrative criminology as having ‘the pre-given knowledge parameters’ and ‘ideological (already 
known) conditions of its existence’ (Carlen, 2017, pp. 18-19). Current institutional or organizational 
arrangements are not problematized so much as the object of refinement. In terms of power effects, 
the standpoint is from the presumed centre and the onus for adaptation falls on the individual or 
groups at the margins of power. 

Moving across the criminological continuum or out from this core, a justice or rights centred 
criminology is the next port of call. It is concerned with positioning, promoting and expanding crim- 
inal justice through a human rights and human needs framework. It seeks to target transgressions 
from the presumptive objective consensus of a cosmopolitan or globalized, plural, liberal rights- 
based order. The narrative is concerned with bringing attention to and/or suggesting remedies for 
social good and needs that are inadequately addressed or incorporated into universal access, be it 
through failure to provide standing, legal instruments, protections from abuses of process, etc. 

As per Young (1994), the fissure between the critical and administrative variant of criminology is 
wide and deep. Critical criminology is denoted as a deconstruction of crime and the criminological 
enterprise as a symptom or artefact of discursive properties (both material and symbolic) that seek to 
impose a preferred ordering (capitalist, neoliberal, etc.). To recall Matza (1982, p. 143), it is the coun- 
ter-point to the ‘separation of crime from the workings and theory of the state’. Whilst critical crimi- 
nology queries the labels and processes that produce criminal categories, it does not generate from an 
oppositional ordering. 

Radical criminology presupposes that the ordering that criminology does discursively is built 
upon a false ordering principle. Rather than working to maintain extant or superordinate relations 
and power-effects, radical criminology is disposed to disrupt them altogether and posit antithetical 
systems in their stead. In this, and as per Young (1988, p. 161), it foregrounds the political economy 
behind crime constructions. 

This investigation queries whether there is a strong skewing of knowledge toward government 
institutional preferences. It is anticipated that the analysis will give a strong indication of the disci- 
pline’s capacity to field and transmit disciplinary turbulence or restlessness (over solidity and immu- 
nity). It may be hypothesized that the review of the breakdown of criminological take-up of the 
Commission and the official narrative aligns with the 9/11 dispositive. 


Methods and approach 


Using a categorization of the journals and by means of coding reference to the Commission across 
the total sample of refereed journal articles in criminology” I evaluated authors’ review of the auth- 
ority of the Commission and provide an analysis of take-up of the Commission Report in crimi- 
nology. By this means, I quantified the relative mobility of the 9/11 event in criminological 
knowledge and provide an indicator of the relative radicalization/establishmentarianism of crimino- 
logical authority. This includes questions concerning how 9/11 is not regarded as a crime or crime 
site requiring a protocol of forensics and transparent authorities and custodians (the FBI concen- 
trated on the forensics of bodies, not causes). 
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To support the search of the articles and perceive a phenomenal structure in the discourse of 9/11 
as discussed above, I coded the journal articles on a five-point Crimtype or journal category scale as 
administrative (1), mostly administrative (2), justice or rights centred (3), critical (4) and radical (5). 
The lower number corresponds to the point of view of the article as embracing little or no dissent 
from established doctrines. To investigate how criminological discourse oriented to the Commission, 
this study investigated how the Commission was sourced in criminology journal articles (see Note 9). 
To capture and critically analyze relevant journal articles I adopted a method similar to systematic 
review. After trials using various synonyms, the search term was narrowed to, “National Commission 
on Terrorist Attacks’. 

I performed an extensive electronic search of search engines (Proquest, EA, Highwire, HeinOn- 
line, Informit, Wiley, JStor, IngentaConnect, Scopus, Onefile) for refereed journal articles, using this 
search term. This search was carried out between 15 and 17 August 2016. To maximize the recovery 
of all journal articles that cite the Commission, individual journals were screened by hand for rel- 
evance to the field of criminology and criminal justice, as well as cognate or subdisciplines including 
security studies, intelligence, policing, terrorism studies, sociology. Journal databases from Taylor 
and Francis, Cambridge and Sage that were not included in the initial searches but encompassed 
the discipline were also hand searched, restricted to the search term and ‘criminal justice’. All 
book reviews, and non-English journals articles were excluded, as were review articles, four articles 
for which no PDFs were obtainable, and articles that were wrongly caught in the search as having a 
reference to the Commission when they did not in fact have one.'° The resultant number of articles 
was 278, after deletion of duplicates."’ 

Given the range of work that may be considered as criminological and the variation of journal lists 
around a saturated core, it was decided to test a smaller subsample. The decision to test a subgroup 
was predicated on the view that some of our journal titles and authors were not close to the core of 
the discipline. For instance, I had many entries from authors who were in the United States military 
or intelligence and I had many titles in intelligence journals. I selected articles that featured a crimi- 
nologist in a criminology journal engaged in a core criminological debate (academics in criminology 
or criminal justice departments or widely regarded as criminologists in core criminology journals 
that also cite the commission). The more refined subgroup restricted the entries to authors in crimi- 
nology or criminal justice departments or in a more select core criminology journal list. The separ- 
ation of a subsample allowed me to see if the pattern in the core group merely reflected the large 
cohort. The ‘core’ criminology component comprised 50 out of the 278. 

Using a form specifically designed for capturing information for the study design and confirming 
eligibility (reference to Commission, refereed journal article), the articles were independently 
assessed by at least two reviewers, and the results were subjected to a concordance test and disagree- 
ments were subjected to a third reviewer, where some of the scoring differences were eliminated and 
near-consensus was reached. The journal articles were categorized by engagement with the Commis- 
sion themes (policy, administration, capabilities, and imagination) and subthemes (preparedness, 
cautiousness, precautionary or preventative war, fusions, intelligence sharing, analysis, central plan- 
ning, legal oversight).'” This assisted in determining the character of the journal article’s discourse 
production. 

The nature of the citations to the Commission in each journal article was coded as Commission 
Agreement. In taking this measure, references to the Commission were placed on a five-point Likert 
scale, in which the citation or citations (most articles cited the Commission one or two times; the 
mean number of citations was 2) were coded against evidence that the author deployed the Commis- 
sion without contest as an authority on the causes and/or consequences of 9/11, with 1 indicating no 
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contest and five indicating highly contested. In coding, coders looked for alternative authorities on 9/ 
11. For example, if the Commission was cited once and as an authority for the contention that Khalid 
Sheik Mohammed (KSM) was the ‘mastermind’ behind the 9/11 plot, there was no other authority 
cited, the author did not pursue any querying of this authority, and no other citations to the Com- 
mission was made, the researchers would assess that article as in full agreement with the Commis- 
sion, and the article would receive ‘1’ on the scale. For articles in each Crimtype category, 
Commission Agreement was compared using their mean values. ANOVA test was used for compari- 
son of these means, both for the sample as a whole and for a cohort of the sample of core 
criminology.” 


Results and analysis 


In CrimType across the total sample, there was a strong clustering around administrative crimi- 
nology. 193 articles, or about 2/3rds of the total, were ranked strongly (144) or mostly (49) ‘admin- 
istrative’, 54 were ranked ‘justice and human rights’, 30 were ranked ‘critical’, and 1 was ranked 
‘radical’. In the CrimType scale, 8 yielded a difference of opinion, for a non-concordance rate of 
3%. This clustering was not evident in the core group, where there was a good division between 
the journal types (see Table 1). 

In Commission Agreement across the total sample, 68% or 197 articles were rated not challenging 
or in complete agreement with the Commission, with reference to the material cited, 32 were in the 
next category of mostly in agreement, 33 were neither strongly in agreement nor disagreement, 14 
were in disagreement and 2 were in strong disagreement with the Commission. For the Commission 
Agreement scale, 4 out of 278 resulted in a difference of opinion, for a non-concordance rate of less 
than 2%. This clustering was also evident in the core group, where 70% of authors took no challenge 
to the Commission (see Table 2). 

CrimType and Commission Agreement were compared on in the Anova test on the numerical 
scale from one to five. The results of the Anova test, measuring the variance of the agreement 
level found that differences between the means were significant and indicate that there is widespread 
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Table 2. Agreement count by type. 
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agreement with the Commission across journal orientation (from ‘administrative’ to ‘radical’). Jour- 
nal articles coded as ‘administrative’, which represented 144/278, received a mean of 1.19 on the 
agreement score, representing nearly complete positive association. Even journal articles identified 
as critical criminology (of which only 11% of the sample), shared a broad agreement with the Com- 
mission, with a mean score of 2.50. In our Core Criminology subsample, our sample mean was 1.54, 
which is almost precisely the same as for the whole sample (1.53) (see Table 3). There are a handful 
of criminologists who discuss the Commission in any depth and these do not interrogate the short- 
comings of the Commission constitution, mandate, and methods. 

Criminologists most cited in an article citing the Commission includes Brodeur, Passas, Dupont, 
Levi, Benson, Pieth and Shearing. Of these only perhaps Shearing takes on the Commission in a sig- 
nificant analysis. In the core sample, (N = 50), 14 did not engage or engaged only implicitly, leaving 
36 that engaged with a key area of the commission’s work or recommendations. Thirteen were 
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engaged in a discussion of imagination, 15 with policy, 20 with capabilities, and seven with manage- 
ment. Specifically, they dealt with the issue of criminal justice fusions or organizational issues in net- 
worked security, terrorism financing, and the preemptive and precautionary approach especially 
through the risk hypothesis lens. We found none that could also be said to be engaging with 9/11 
as a crime event. 

There is enormous discourse production and take up of the issues or recommendations of the 
Commission in a substantial number of administrative criminology or criminology related refereed 
journal articles on the themes including bureaucratic imagination, intelligence-security fusion, pre- 
cautionary order, and surveillance. Out of the total sample, the researchers determined that roughly 
28% or 75 were deemed to be not engaging with one or more of the Commission’s thematic areas 
(imagination, capabilities, policy and management) inclusive of subthemes (including precaution, 
preparedness, preventative war, joined up fusions, intelligence sharing, analysis, central planning 
and oversight, legal oversight). With some overlaps, the remaining articles were engaged with capa- 
bilities or resources (105), policy (62), imagination (52) and management (18). In the sample as a 
whole, the strongest engagement with the Commission came from political scientists or international 
relations scholars writing in intelligence studies, organizational studies, strategic analysis in inter- 
national relations and cultural and behavioural studies. The vast majority of the articles that men- 
tioned the Commission did so in support of a point made about the financing of terrorism, the 
bureaucratic imagination and in particular the shortcomings in centralization or interoperability 
(sharing, coordination) of intelligence and emergency response or preparedness or other strategic 
or operational shortcomings in countering terrorism. 

With regard to knowledge configuration, the sample shows that 9/11 event is filtered through the 
framing of the event in ‘meaning and action-generating schemata’. For instance, many authors 
appear to locate the conditions fostering terrorism and the assumed agency or intermediaries of ter- 
rorism. The authors in this sample, mostly if not almost universally take on board the Commission’s 
account of 9/11 terrorism and implicitly rely on a story-line or narrative account. The 9/11 crime 
event is not only a product of deliberate construction but takes shape in a context of political, societal 
and scientific illiteracy and historical ignorance, a feature that is ignored by the criminologists refer- 
ring to the Commission. 

As per this sample criminology assumes that terrorism may be taken at face value as an act of 
impromptu aggression belonging to some version of the other against presumed normative values. 
Discursively, this perpetuates an unproblematized view of what, as illustrated in the first part of this 
paper, is clearly a problematic crime event. The articles do not on the whole consider the view that a 
properly objective attitude toward 9/11 is agnostic. Although radical and some critical criminology 
and sociology appreciates the suppression of alternative understandings in the genealogy of knowl- 
edge (and there is in cultural studies a refined appreciation of the inversion of the superordinate as 
barbarous, cold or destructive) and reflects upon the under-recording of corporate and state crime, 
this is scarcely applied to this apex crime (or the category of terrorism as it is understood in the con- 
text of Commission authority). The two articles that did cite radical counter-authorities were not by 
criminologists and were in a special journal issue (American Behavioural Scientist) that cannot claim 
direct attachment to core criminology. 

In designing this study, I also searched the keywords ‘criminalistics’, ‘forensics’, ‘crime scene 
investigation’ and ‘homicide studies’ in the hope of finding research that reviewed 9/11 against 
one of those (sub)disciplinary interests. A mega-crime analysis (of such items as authorities, man- 
date, procedures, accountabilities) would have been a logical tack of disciplinary discovery, given 
that 9/11 represents one of the largest (and certainly the most momentous) mass murders in U.S. 
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history and engaged the FBI in one of its most extensive body recovery and identification operations. 
If what has been written on it citing the Commission is any indication (of which could be found scar- 
cely a word), it would appear that 9/11 was not a crime scene or murder investigation in which the 
protection of evidence and the production of forensics was an element of visible government design 
and priority. This is a point raised outside of academic engagement (Bollyn, 2012; Glanz & Lipton, 
2001), but as indicated by this lacuna, absent inside of it. In many fields and disciplines, particularly 
in policing and security, there is a reference to the pre- and post-911 world-view. However, aside 
from cultural studies there is almost no ‘post-9/11 or 9/11 studies’ that references the dimensions 
of this divide, including evaluation of the foundation 9/11 narrative.'* As is demonstrated concern- 
ing criminology, there is no take-up of the strong sub-academy critiques of the official 9/11 
account.” The Journal of 9/11 Studies, established in 2006, does provide articles that present alterna- 
tive accounts of the 9/11 event-phenomenon, seeking to establish a counter-narrative within the 
configuration of refereed academic discourse. As with almost all other attempts to push strong cri- 
tique of the 9/11 account out of the periphery, it appears to fail, as per citations and impact. 

As has been shown, whilst there is considerable reliance in criminology on 9/11 as foundational 
fact upon which a great deal of disciplinary work is developed, there is within the discipline little or 
no interrogation of the source documentation. In the near-term aftermath Brodeur (Brodeur, 2005, 
p. 255) observed that the ‘silence of criminology and police theory over the consequences of 9/11 
[was] deafening’. The designation of the point of view from which the problem is perceived conso- 
lidates the narrow frame in which authorities have fixed the power effects and the range of consider- 
ations, especially progressive reforms. This is represented not only in Homeland Security as an 
assemblage or dispositive of a policing-military-intelligence-security array, but also in the knowledge 
production by journals that have been established or re-dedicated to supporting that array, in par- 
ticular, the Journal of Homeland Security and Homeland Security Affairs. 

It is concluded that the absence of journal articles that cite both the Commission and alternative, 
contradicting authorities is evidence of that lack of contention. There has been an absence of robust 
contention concerning 9/11 in scholarly journals; in this way 9/11 has not been of a subject of con- 
troversy for criminologists. This has the impact of leaving in place the view that such contention 
belongs only with a conspiratorial world-view - one that, of course, is fed by the lack of official infor- 
mation. But to broach the subject of such disagreement involves designing a search that involves the 
very rupture of authorities that this paper addresses. Absent the resources and authority of the state, 
fact-finding on paradigm events - much like miscarriages of justice - remains in an institutional 
limbo between legal and other authorities. 


Discussion and limitations 


This paper reports on an analysis of the main authority relied upon in the criminological perception 
of ‘9/11’. Involving a deliberate attack on WTC 1, 2 and the Pentagon, 9/11 has had a momentous 
impact on policing, security and intelligence studies, socio-legal studies, criminal law, surveillance 
and privacy studies and a host of other fields in criminology and is important as a case study in (criti- 
cal) forensics, terrorism studies, criminalistics, crime scene investigation, homicide studies, etc. 
Unlike lower level ‘street crime’, high stakes, high profile events or apex crimes are security and 
order watersheds: the state or government names itself or ‘the’ national interest as the victim and 
one of its primary opponents as the offender, a narrative that is mediated through the intelligence 
prism. Such events serve to consolidate a consensus or majoritarian order in the public denunciation 
and penalizing of an ideological and material offender. The problem begins with how information 
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becomes knowledge, particularly how this occurs in the realm of political crimes involving national 
security claims.'° The foundation knowledge of the paradigm event is guided in large measure by the 
official version of the crime in the U.S. government account. The unavailability of official forensic 
data and other authorities partially explain the reluctance of academics including criminologists 
to engage in the public controversy, but political and cultural preferences, institutional affiliation 
and support covers much of the remainder. 

As a case study of the sociology of knowledge concerning significant crime events and hypothe- 
sizing that knowledge is overdetermined by official sources, this paper has measured the Commis- 
sion’s reception in criminology against a cross-check of radical alternative authorities in a significant 
sample of criminological knowledge (close to the entirety of refereed journal articles in criminology 
that cited the Commission as an authority up to the date of collection). The study can support the 
observation that concerning 9/11, there is a lack of contention or ‘restlessness’. It was found that 
there is a reflexive adoption of the Commission’s 9/11 narrative such that there is more criticism 
of the Commission from the commissioners than from criminologists. Whilst there is otherwise 
robust critical evaluation of crime policy and terrorism (as illustrated by journals including Critical 
Criminology and Critical Terrorism Studies), critical 9/11 studies and critical evaluation of 9/11 as a 
crime event is weak to non-existent in criminology (and forensics). There is no uptake of sceptical or 
alternative accounts. This lack of incredulity, found across the continuum of administrative and criti- 
cal criminology, provides an indication of the normative constraints on the discipline. This paucity is 
greater than in other disciplines or subdisciplines, including intelligence, sociology and cultural 
studies, and therefore the study supports the view that criminology may be more establishmentarian 
than many criminologists would like to think. The paper is a commentary on the schism between a 
large portion of popular incredulity regarding 9/11 and almost universal expert discourse in which 
contention is unrepresented, implicitly deemed undeserving of investigation. 

It may be countered that the study has overplayed from the Commission authority. It may also be 
argued that the lack of engagement with alternative accounts is not evidence of an uncritical eye on 
the part of criminologists. It reflects the inability of critical sources to break into a scientific discourse 
where the Commission is relied upon exclusively by most criminological accounts.’” It is quite true 
that it is not possible to test the discourse against material empirical truth since many ‘facts’ remain 
hidden in the intelligence archive and official forensic information depends upon access to resources 
and processes dominated by government. However, the Commission is known for the flaws subtract- 
ing from its account. In following the path of least (political) resistance it is a partial account con- 
sisting of heavy redactions and gaps in the investigation, the improper use of or destruction of 
forensic evidence and the use of agency-controlled witness interviews. This prevented it from ade- 
quately representing an agnostic gathering and evaluation of evidence but did not appear to diminish 
the Commission’s role as authority on the event. 

And there is compelling, non-official forensic testing (Harrit et al., 2009; Ryan, 2008; Ryan et al., 
2009) regarding the fundamental facts - building collapse and the whereabouts and activities of key 
actors and interests involved (Bollyn, 2012) - that has not elicited a compelling rejoinder. Thousands 
of professionals and experts including pilots, engineers and architects, intelligence officers, first 
responders and academics'* have publicly condemned the work of the NIST and Commission 
reports and the shoddy, ‘political’ and malfeasant oversight of the crime sites. Just as heat may distort 
light, crime’s foundational information is parsed through select forensics and national security. 
Given the copious flaws of the Commission’s evidence gathering and the NIST’s unscientific claims, 
the case can be made that what keeps these two solitudes apart in addition to departures from objec- 
tive science is the establishment interest.'” 
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This investigation lends insight into criminology’s participation in the immunizing of big crime 
from incisive scholarly inquiry and, following that, evidence-based public policy. In unpacking crime 
events and in documenting the shortcomings of the 9/11 Commission we begin to provide a fresh 
means of exploring and investigating the trace of the political on the most important documentary 
record of crime. The analysis lends support to the hypothesis that events that rise to a certain political 
significance will be immediately stipulated or categorized by the most powerful political interests; 
they will involve the suspension of the regular protocols of investigation; despite this and against 
the grain of pluralism, expert academic review will largely and uncritically adopt the stipulations 
of official review. 

If 9/11 is an apex crime as defined here, in addition to the power effects in criminological review, 
the event’s configuration and framing and its discourse production in official narrative and forensic 
recovery also need to be more robustly interrogated. The implication is that what is needed is critical 
or radical forensics of apex crimes dependent on a sceptical academic review of the crime scene and 
alternative crime causation explanations. Since big crime miscarriages of justice have global, para- 
digm-shifting consequences, such engagement is crucial. If so, the foregoing may assist further 
understanding of power and knowledge traces on this and other significant events of our time. 


Notes 


1. Kramer and Michalowski’s (2006) model of state-corporate crime incorporates the institutional environ- 
ment, the organizational level and the interactional to follow relationships across states and corpor- 
ations. Kramer and Michalowski follow the motivations, opportunities, and controls that support or 
constrain actors in crime perpetration and discovery. Rothe and Mullins (2009) add the international 
level to the institutional state/structural environment level. 

2. An initial report on World Trade collapse was provided by FEMA’s World Trade Center Building Per- 
formance Study (FEMA 2002). The joint congress held an inquiry into intelligence preparedness (US 
Congress, 2002). NIST provided a number of interim reports, and final reports on the WTC 1 and 2 
and on WTC 7. 

3. Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2003 § 604(a)(1)-(2), 6 U.S.C. § 101 (Supp. IV 2004). 

4. Senator Bob Graham, former chairman of the Senate Intelligence Committee, and chair of the Joint 
Inquiry of the House and Senate Intelligence Committees into 9/11, said in 2005: The [9/11] commis- 
sion’s findings were based on an interview with al-Bayoumi in Saudi Arabia with Saudi Arabian officials 
present. “He had no motivation to speak truthfully as to his role’ (Shenon, 2003). 

5. Excluded transcripts or video archives: FBI language specialist Behrooz Shashar, who testified to the 
commission about a plot called “Kamikaze pilots’; Lt Col. Tony Shafer, who met with Philip Zelikow 
to inform him about ‘Able Danger’ and the identification of Atta before the attacks; and Norman Mine- 
tta, whose testimony to the Commission suggested that VP Cheney gave an order not to shoot down a 
plane that was approaching restricted Washington airspace was not mentioned in the final Commission 
report or expunged from the video archives. Calls between two of the hijackers from U.S. addresses to the 
Yemeni al Qaeda hub that were intercepted by the NSA (transcripts provided to some intelligence 
agencies) were not mentioned (Fenton, 2011). 

6. The DOJ did not advise Zelikow that Berger had access to original, uncopied materials relevant to their 
inquiry, and so access to documents from the White House was not as the Commission wished to believe 
(Report on Berger, Office of the Inspector General, National Archives and Records Administration, 56). 

7. Zelikow employed the term ‘public myth’ [William McNeill (1982)], as per Larvae (starlarvae@blog- 
spot.com.au) in a conference on contemporary political history and is identified with the concept in 
his Wikipedia listing. 

8. The Commission wanted to get behind CIA summaries of what detainees were saying by speaking to 
them directly but were refused. It asked for evidence of the interrogations and after being obstructed, 
learned belatedly that the CIA illegally destroyed the videotaped ‘confessions’ (Zakaria, 2012). 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Scholarly books and conference proceedings are also important, but refereed articles in top-rated jour- 
nals are widely regarded as the strongest representation of the disciplinary core. 

Two review articles were sufficiently original to be kept in the sample. 

The search also included, and a few articles only will cite, ‘National commission on terrorist attacks upon 
the United States: monograph on terrorist financing’. 

The leading candidates for criminological engagements are by Dugan and Lafree, Amoore and de Goede, 
de Goede, Levi and Dorn, O’Malley, Mythen and Walklate, and Brodeur. 

For more information on this study including anova test scores, see Willem De Lint - Research Gate 
https://www.researchgate.net » Flinders University. 

An exception outside social science is Duvall (Duvall & Marzec, 2011) who write in the journal Modern 
Fiction Studies that there is an ‘emerging field of 9/11 studies’ and ‘9/11 art’. Woods (Woods, 2011) has a 
well-cited article entitled “The 9/11 Effect’ that is intended to ‘facilitate an interdisciplinary social scien- 
tific research agenda’, but it is focused on changes to American attitudes towards the insecurity of 9/11 as 
an unproblematized phenomenon. 

An exception to prove the rule: American Behaviorial Scientist. An impact factor of 1.907; Ranking: 
Social Sciences, Interdisciplinary 9 out of 93, published 4 articles on 9/11 in a special issue. 

In this regard, Sageman (2014, p. 576) makes the point that even after 40 years, there is still a very poor 
understanding of basic terrorism questions such as what leads people to turn to political violence. He 
argues that the intelligence community and academia are divided; what intelligence may know (and 
not fully understand) and what academics may understand (without knowing much at all, given the refu- 
sal of governments to give access to the accumulated data to academics) is where the problem lies. 

As Sageman (2014, p. 570 emphasis added) summarizes regarding knowledge of terrorism, academic 
investigation is constrained to popular search engines or secondary sources that stem from news reports 
that in turn represent ‘politically motivated government leaks and government claims about “‘terrorists” 
- often made for political reasons’. 

There are many lobby groups encompassing intelligence officers, academics, engineers and architects, 
pilots, scientists, firefighters, medical practitioners, and lawyers calling for a new investigation and provid- 
ing countering conclusions to the Commission and NIST reports. Engineers and Architects is a non-profit 
organization of 2751, who have signed a petition calling for a new 9/11 investigation, based on its evidence 
contesting the NIST and Commission reports (ae911truth.org); Pilots for 9/11 Truth is a forum of aviation 
pilots who have formed to ‘seek the truth surrounding the events of the 11th of September’ (pilotsfor911- 
truth.org); Scientists for 9/11 Truth is an organization of physicists, chemists and others who ‘use the 
scientific method’ to investigate the events of 9/11 (scientistsfor9 11truth.org.); 41 U.S. Counter-terrorism 
and Intelligence Agency Veterans criticize the Commission and call for a new investigation (patriotsques- 
tion911.com_veterans.html). In addition, there is Firefighter for 9/11 Truth and Unity (911truthanduni- 
ty.org), Lawyers for 9/11 Truth (1911t.com) and Medical Professionals for 9/11 Truth (mp911truth.org). 
In addition, academics have questioned the report outside of scholarly engagement (9/11 Commission 
Report questioned by 100 professors, News & Politics Examiner, September 2, 2009). 

Mythen and Walklate (2006) noted that five years after 9/11 there still was not great interest in how 
criminological theory may ‘offer up accounts of the causes and effects of political violence’ (p. 380). 
They tie this to the strength of administrative criminology against the ‘continued marginalization of 
more critical criminological concerns’ (p. 379). In the 13 years since, the growth in terrorism studies 
has been enormous, but the nexus of terrorism and criminology still requires both qualitative and quan- 
titative analysis, and an account of the marginalization of a 9/11 critique. 
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